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in winter, not to mention hunting which was an amuse-
ment, no doubt, but more of a necessity. Such were
the fashionable pastimes until they were supplemented
by the intimate suppers, the balls, and the gambling
which were the scandal of the regime of the intendant
Bigot. In his day there were, so the report runs, not
enough masters for everybody who wanted to learn to
dance. It became the fashion to go and eat onion soup
in the small hours of the morning after having danced
much or attended a play in the most fashionable
drawing rooms of Montreal or Quebec. There were
many practices, especially gambling, which the priests
labelled as infamous. When Easter came everyone
flocked to confessors who refused absolution if the
penitents did not promise never again to dance or
touch a card.

These pleasures, obviously, were for the rich only,
seigniors, high government officials, and merchants.
The middle and lower classes, as well as the country
people, had their own forms of amusement. Most
frequently they were content to get together with
relatives and neighbours for interminable social even-
ings of gossip, interspersed with dances and songs.
Sometimes the men drank hard, for taverns and inns,
some of which were reserved for Indians, were not
lacking in the cities where cards and games of chance
were always available for addicts.

If the Canadiens respected Lent and were careful,
with few exceptions, not to eat meat on Friday, the rest
of the time they gave free reign to their taste for good
cheer, although they preferred, as Charlevoix affirms,
to economize "on the table in order to be well dressed."
Again to quote Charlevoix, who was an accurate